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THE BACKGROUND OF SKILL 

F or many centuries woodworkers in England have established and 
enlarged a reputation for skill. I'hey began to acquire a mastery of 
their craft many generations before the Norman Conquest, and from 
the pooled knowledge of woodman, shipwright and carpenter arose a pro¬ 
found and enduring comprehension of the characteristics of timber. In a 
country with many large forests, the woodman, or wood-reeve, was a highly 
skilled judge of the merits of the raw material available for architecture and 
shipbuilding; while the carpenter and the joiner were the principal crafts¬ 
men, for nearly everything was built of wood, and the abundant forests of 
Britain provided such sturdy and lasting timber as oak and ash. Century 
after century, the woodworker’s knowledge of his material deepened; he 
acquired a sympathetic understanding of its limitations and possibilities; 
unlike European craftsmen, he never willingly forced it to perform highly 
decorative tasks that disguised or ignored its natural qualities. The influence 
of that ancient partnership with the woodman remained. In periods when 
the furniture craftsman has been allowed to solve problems in his own 
simple, direct way, and to make the best use of the materials that grew in 
the English countryside—not only oak and ash, but yew, elm, beech and 
such fruit woods as cherry and apple he has produced tables and chairs 
and chests that reflect the pride and pleasure he took in his work, and the 
serene satisfaction of living fully that such work provided. Consequently 
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the furniture of those happy and far-off times when the craftsman was left 
to himself, has a rich and unmistakable humanism; not the scholarly 
humanism of the accomplished designer, dedicated to the service of classical 
taste; not the self-conscious rusticity imposed by some passing fashion; 
but an honest and consistent acknowledgment of the needs of good living 
and common sense. 

Unfortunately the furniture-makers have seldom been left to their own 
skilled ways. Fashions have been imposed on them from abroad; modish 
freaks of taste have battened on their skill; wealth has outrun education, 
and patrons have insisted on vulgar profusion, and this latter disaster has 
happened twice during the last three hundred and fifty years—at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign and throughout the Victorian period. After the late seven¬ 
teenth century, the town craftsmen gave up the struggle for independence: 
thereafter they were the humble and obedient servants of fashion, their skill 
directed by designers who, frequently lacking an intimate knowledge of 
materials, used craftsmen merely as interpreters of ideas that were born 
and bred on the drawing board. Very often these master designers were 
architects, like William Kent, or had started life as craftsmen, like Thomas 
Chippendale. Thus began not only the golden age of the great cabinet¬ 
makers, but the separation of drawing office from workshop which at first 
limited the craftsman and eventually eliminated him from the main de¬ 
velopment of the furniture industry. To-day he survives only as a copyist, 
using his skill to imitate antique models, or as an isolated artist-craftsman, 
designing and making original furniture for a few discriminating patrons, 
and acting, unconsciously, as a research worker in design. Only the country 
craftsmen retained their independence throughout the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries: they created their own variations and simplifications 
of town fashions, still using the timber of the countryside, oak, ash, elm 
and the fruit woods, while the great cabinet-makers of London were pro¬ 
ducing luxurious and lovely things in walnut and mahogany or, towards 
the end of the golden age, in satinwood and rosewood. 

From the days of the mediaeval makers of benches and chests to the 
close of the Georgian period, standards of furniture design were developed 
in England that have not yet been surpassed, nor even equalled. It is the 
purpose of this book to indicate the rise, decline and revival of skill in the 
making and designing of furniture from the Middle Ages to our own 
century. The story lies mainly in England, for during the Middle Ages 
the need for fortification gradually diminished, architectural knowledge 
increased, and town and country houses were built for comfort rather than 
for safety, thus giving English woodworkers opportunities for furniture 
making that were denied to such regions as Scotland and Wales, where the 
rigours of militarised life still oppressed lord and peasant alike, long after 
the moats of fortified manors in England had been filled in and transformed 
into gardens, and their windows broadened to let in light. 
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17 th century chair OF RAISED VELVET 
IN THE CARTOON GALLERY AT KNOLE 
Drawing by H. Shaw from Meyrick^s Specimens of Ancient Furniture, 1836 



COMMODE BY ROBERT ADAM 

IN THE C’OrNTESS OF DERBY'S DRESSING ROOM, OSTEREEY PARK 
C'oloured engraving by B. Paslorini, 1770 
From The H'orks in Architecture by Robert and James Adam, Esqs, 
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THE AGE OF THE CRAFTSMEN 


Sixteen hundred years ago, when Britain was a Roman province, houses 
had been furnished with luxury and provided with nearly every modern 
convenience, from hot and cold running water to central heating. The type 
of furniture used in Romano-British homes is recorded on various sepul¬ 
chral monuments. Those preserved in the Yorkshire Museum show 
couches and tables with curved legs, and on one, inscribed to Julia Velva, 
there is a figure seated in what appears to be a basketwork armchair. But 
the material accomplishments of Roman civilisation in architecture and 
furnishing never became part of our English heritage: they did not survive 
the barbarian invasions and settlements of the fifth and sixth centuries. 
After this period of barbarism civilisation gradually recovered, but many 
generations passed before it rose again above a crude agricultural level. Five 
hundred years later Geoffrey of Monmouth mournfully records in his 
British History that the country “was formerly adorned with eight and 
tw^enty Cities, of which some are in Ruins and Desolate” and Gerald de 
Barri—Giraldus Cambrensis—also writing in the tw'elfth century, describes 
the ruined baths, temples and palaces in the desei'ted Romano-British city 
of Caerleon. 

For over four centuries before the Conquest the English kingdoms were 
established; and it was during those centuries that the foundations of Eng¬ 
lish craftsmanship in wood were laid. Even Danish raids, and the overthrow 
of the great artistic culture of Northumbria, did not arrest this steady growth 
of skill. Much of it was devoted to the building of ships and churches; 
houses were either military strongpoints or glorified huts; only the simplest 
type of furniture was made and it was generally built into the framework of 
the house. For example, beds were mere bunks built against the wall, “shut- 
beds” as they w^ere called, for they had heavy wooden shutters which could 
be closed and fastened at night. The independent bedstead was a rarity, 
even in Norman times. 

The earliest piece of independent furniture was the chest; this wras 
usually of the dug-out type, hollowed or burnt out of a single log, and fitted 
with a lid. When chests became a little more elaborate, the carpenter and 
the smith worked as partners, the former shaping the necessary boards, the 
latter making iron bands to hold them together, also hinges for the lid and 
a strong lock for fastening it down. Chests were.used not only as receptacles, 
but as seats. The only other seats were benches and stools. Tables were 
either chunks of wood, rather like butchers* blocks, or else boards elevated 
on trestles. 

Only in the palaces and castles of the nobility was there any 
suggestion of elaboration in furnishing, and few people apart from the great 
ecclesiastics had any pretensions to taste in such matters. But as law and 
order were established in Norman England, and the anarchy that had 



followed the Conquest was replaced by stable conditions of life, the military 
aspect of building became less important. Furniture design has always been 
influenced by architecture, and the opportunities of furniture makers for 
experiment have been conditioned by the opportunities given to architects 
and builders; so in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, furniture emer- 
ges from a crude utility period, becomes stiffly dignified, luxurious only in 
terms of decoration, but remains uncomfortable. 

In the fifteenth century, chairs appeared, rigid, box-like designs, with 
high backs; but another type of chair with an X-shaped frame came into 
use during the fourteenth century. (An example of this type was preserved 
in the vestry of York Minster.) The X-shaped frame supported a cushioned 
seat, and the back was framed by a piece of stretched fabric. It was the first 
structural partnership between wood and textiles; it was the great-ancestor 
of every comfortable chair in use to-day; but it was three hundred years 
before its possibilities were appreciated. 

By the close of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
town and country houses were conveniently equipped: beds were comfort¬ 
able, independent pieces of furniture, though bedding was often used 
without a framework, the bed being made up direct on the floor. Trestle 
tables and benches were still used, and chests had become larger and better 
finished, and were supplemented by standing cupboards. 

The front panels of chests were sometimes elaborately carved, and they 
often reflected the characteristic lines of contemporary architecture, repro¬ 
ducing the severe geometric tracery of Perpendicular Gothic windows. 
That witty and most readable authority on costume and fashion, James 
Laver, has suggested that many parallels exist between the costume and 
architecture of a period. He tells us that “the fifteenth century pointed shoe 
and the so-called ‘steeple’ head-dress echo the Gothic pointed arch.” He 
develops this theory in a paper on Fashion and War, read before the Royal 
Society of Arts, March i, 1944, and quotes several other supporting 
examples. But there has always been an even greater affinity between furniture 
and architecture. Those “blind” Gothic windows on the fronts of fifteenth 
century chests and standing cupboards and on tall chair backs were not the 
only ornamental forms employed by furniture makers at the end of the 
Middle Ages. Occasionally the fronts of chests were embellished with 
heraldic devices, geometric roundels of chip carving, and, more rarely, 
hunting or battle scenes. The linenfold pattern was extensively used, this 
representing the severely formalised folds of the linen which a chest so often 
accommodated. In many of these early chests, a ledge is found near the top, 
for the dried herbs, lavender or woodruff, which were used for scenting 
the contents. 

Most of this late mediaeval and early Tudor furniture was made in oak, 
though other woods were used, such as elm, ash and beech. By the end of 
the fifteenth century, a recognisable English style was emerging, sturdy, 
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Oak Chest. Thirteenth Century 
Said to have come from a Church in Hampshire 


simple, and appropriately ornamented. But its development was checked, and 
its forms distorted, by the first of a series of invasions by foreign fashions. 

Only furniture made for the farmhouse or cottage was immune from the 
effect of the “Italianate** fashions that began to attract the English nobility 
and which wholly dominated their taste during the latter part of the six¬ 
teenth century. Reluctantly, English craftsmen were compelled to abandon 
their native ideas: the formalised beauty of the linen-fold pattern, the flow¬ 
ing lines of the vine leaf ornament, the subtle use of tracery, the skilful 
employment of the chamfer to break the variation of surface between a 
panel and the framework that enclosed it, the freedom to use wood to the 
best advantage and to use ornament for emphasising the lines which struc¬ 
tural necessity had determined—all such knowledge and liberty of invention 
arising from the practice of a craft, were discarded. The craftsman was 
having his first taste of the serfdom that fashion imposes, and if we may 
judge from his rendering of the forms demanded by modish taste, he was 
actively rebellious. The classical architecture of Rome had been revived in 
Italy, and the effect of the Italian Renaissance had spread across Europe, 
but in England neither architects nor craftsmen understood its real signifi¬ 
cance. They w^re unaware that the classic orders of architecture repre¬ 
sented a system of design, and for over a century they regarded those orders, 
Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian and Composite, as so much material for 
decoration. They never mastered their proportions, and corpulent variations 
of them masqueraded as table legs and bed posts, and disfigured the massive 
heads of beds. 


II 



In the palaces of the nobility, and in the great country houses of the 
new rich merchant class, furniture became more plentiful. Chests and tables 
were elaborately decorative: there were standing cupboards, sideboards or 
buffets, stools and benches. Chairs were still rare. All this furniture was of 
oak, much of it was overloaded with carving, but the article which attained 
the greatest elaboration was the bed. This was more than a piece of furni¬ 
ture; it was almost an independent building, and it provided a room within 
a room. Its heavy canopy, or tester, was supported by tall posts in front, 
which bore a bloated resemblance to Ionic columns, and the head was 
a framework of oak enriched with carving, the upper part of it often filled 
by arcaded panels, separated by boldly carved figures on the uprights of 
the framing. From the tester, curtains were hung, and at night the occu¬ 
pants were enclosed in this airless cave of wood and fabric. The tradition 
of the Anglo-Saxon “shut-bed’* was thus perpetuated; it survived until late 
in the nineteenth century. This excessive devotion to stuffiness, which used 
to be called cosiness, may be partly attributable to the climate, and partly 
to the draughts which have always haunted the rooms of English houses. 

Like the beds, sixteenth century tables were massive and the early Tudor 
trestle form was abandoned in favour of four, six or eight legs according to 
the length. These legs, like the bed posts, would reproduce the vague like¬ 
ness of an Ionic column, but they would swell out into melon-shaped bulbs, 
which would be covered with elaborate carving. The simple functional so¬ 
lution produced by furniture makers in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, of two legs which supported the table top, and gained their sta¬ 
bility by being set solidly into broad bases, horizontally tied by stretchers, 
was replaced by the clumsy, many-legged table required by fashion, which 
provided the maximum discomfort for those seated at it, but also provided 
the maximum possibility for the ornate semi-classical carving which was so 
popular with the new rich. By the opening of the seventeenth century, 
wealth had outrun education, and taste was dominated by a desire for 
vulgar display. 

Only in country homes, farmhouses and small manor houses was furni¬ 
ture to be found which still preserved the satisfying early Tudor simplicities 
of form, uncomplicated by foreign influence. Here, trestle tables and stout 
stools called “joyned” or joint stools would furnish the great kitchen-living 
rooms of the farm. Chests that had been in the family for generations would 
still be in use, and new furniture would be made by the local carpenter as 
need arose. The competence of the local craftsman was impressive: he could 
turn his hand to any kind of woodwork, from the oak framing necessary for 
a complete house, to the simple turned work needed for the legs of a stool. 
William Harrison, in his Description of Englandy praises English carpenters, 
and says they are “worthilie preferred before those of like science among 
all other nations.” Another contemporary tribute, concerning the pleasant¬ 
ness and general equipment of the English home, comes from a Dutch 
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CURVED Oak Bedstead, Middle of the Seventeenth Century 
From Queensbury, Yorkshire 


physician, Dr. Levinus Lemnius, who wrote an account in Latin of a visit 
to England, which was translated and published in London in 1581 under 
the title of The Touchstone of Complexions, He said, among other compli¬ 
mentary things: '‘the exquisite finenisse, the pleasaunte and delightfull 
furniture in every poynt for household, wonderfully rejoysed mee . . His 
visit took place before the exuberant love of colour and decoration that 
characterised the Elizabethan period had degenerated into an urgent 
appetite for visible riches. 

Between 1580 and 1630, large town and country houses were furnished 
with chests, sideboards, buffets, court cupboards, joint stools, and tables 
with turned legs, wooden armchairs, and even small chairs with uphol¬ 
stered seats and backs. These small chairs were originally designed to ac¬ 
commodate that extravagant garment, the farthingale. 'Fhey were without 
arms, so that ladies encircled by that spreading cartwheel of fabrics could 
sit without discomfort. This was one of the first examples of the direct in¬ 
fluence of costume on furniture design, and no doubt drew a fresh grumble 
from sorely tried craftsmen. 
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Apart from the farthingale type, chairs made no concessions to the 
human form or the extraordinary clothes that bedecked it. Seats were hard, 
backs were upright, and although they were less heavy and clumsy than the 
early Tudor box-type, they lacked elegance. Even the upholstery on the 
farthingale chair was greatly inferior to the deeply-sprung heavily-stuffed 
upholstery of modern times. There was one luxurious development: the 
X-shaped type of chair that had appeared in mediaeval times was revived, 
broadened, fitted with a deep, loose cushion, and covered completely, back, 
underframe and arms, in velvet or some other rich material. Tasselled 
fringes trimmed the seat and arms, and the close-covering fabric was 
secured to the framework by round-headed nails of gilded brass. Such chairs^ 
were seldom seen outside palaces: they had a regal air, and Charles I sat 
'in one of this type during his trial. 

The court cupboard was not unlike an enclosed buffet or sideboard, but 
instead of having three open shelves, supported by columns, it had a big 
cupboard in the low^er part, and small cupboards above, set back to form a 
shelf. Above these small cupboards, the top projected like a canopy, and 
was sometimes upheld by columns rising from the shelf. The huge bed¬ 
steads became still more elaborate, bearing an ever increasing load of carved 
ornament. It almost seemed as though nobody could bear the sight of an 
empty space on any piece of furniture. 

Chests became more commodious, and presently the mule chest evolved. 
This had two drawers fitted in the base, with the usual lidded receptacle 
above. It was the forerunner of the chest of drawers. During the 1620’s, the 
gate-legged table was invented, an ingenious combination of hinged flaps 
and hinged legs, which developed many variations during the seventeenth 
century. 

The Puritan period, through w^hich England passed in the middle of 
the century, had a great effect upon the form of all furniture. Fashion and 
luxury were considered officially sinful, and to the prying bureaucrats of 
the Commonw'ealth highly ornamented furniture was indisputable evidence 
of sin. Furniture makers everywhere w^ere released from their perplexing 
thraldom to alien forms of ornament. Once again, the native genius of the 
English craftsman was released to work in its own way, with inspired com¬ 
mon sense and with an unshakable respect for fitness. Even under a Puritan 
government, some concessions were made to ornament, for ornament is an 
old human need, and cannot be denied satisfaction. Great developments 
took place in turning, and chair legs and table legs assumed many delicate 
and delightful shapes, including the famous “barley sugar” twist. Bobbin 
turning was a favourite form of ornament for table legs, and split bobbins 
were sometimes applied to the face of chests and cupboards. Of all the mis¬ 
understood architectural forms which had afflicted furniture in the late 
Elizabethan and early Stuart periods, only arcaded decoration remained in 
favour, and usually took the form of panels filled by round arches. 
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Oak Gate-Legced Table, Seventeenth Cesthry 

Early in the seventeenth century, a new technique of decoration came, 
into use. Patterns were formed on chair backs and occasionally on panels 
and friezes of cupboards by inlaying such woods as holly and sycamore. 
The standard of finish for such work was rather crude, except with “None¬ 
such” chests. The front panels of these chests were embellished with highly 
conventionalised pictures of the Royal Palace of Nonesuch at Cheam in 
Surrey, formed by inlays of decorative woods. This famous building, with 
its pointed towers, was as familiar to Englishmen in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries as the Crystal Palace was to later generations. It is 
not certain that these Nonesuch chests were of English workmanship, 
though they may have been made in this country by French or Flemish 
craftsmen. The development of this form of inlaying, known as marquetry, 
was delayed until late in the seventeenth century; its progress was checked 
by the Puritan ban on luxury and ornament. The Puritans liked austerity 
for its own sake. They stopped the use of costly embroidered fabrics, trim¬ 
ming braid and tasselled fringes. But the period was not without benefit. 
Apart from liberating the natural inclinations and abilities of woodworkers, 
it purified taste by encouraging a return to the bare structural bones of 
such articles as chairs and tables. 
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During the middle years of the century, a new type of chair was pro¬ 
duced, a combination of wood and leather. The seats and backs of such 
chairs were formed by leather, stretched across the wooden framework, and 
nailed to it with brass-headed nails. Although rather severe in aspect, they 
were comfortable, and the seats were slightly wider than the hard-seated 
oak chairs of late Elizabethan times. In addition to the gate-legged table, 
other space-saving devices were invented; for example, the table-chair, 
which was an armchair with a hinged, circular back. This back could swing 
over and lie supported on the arms, thus forming a small table. 

With the end of the Puritan period, we come also to the end of the great 
period of English furniture making in oak. So far as personal craftsmanship 
was concerned, it was the true end of the Middle Ages. Thereafter, woods 
of richer decorative qualities, English walnut and mahogany from the New 
World, replaced the material with which the English craftsman had served 
his long apprenticeship. Oak was still used in the country, and many a fine 
manor in the eighteenth century retained its earlier furnishing; and in the 
cottages, oak chests and stools, benches and tables, were handed down from 
father to son, generation after generation. That boisterous advocate of every¬ 
thing English, William Cobbett, was still praising the durable qualities of 
oak some hundred and seventy years after tlie end of what has been aptly 
called *‘The Age of Oak.'* In his Cottage Economy, published in 1822, he 
wrote, ‘Tn household goods the warm, the strong, the durable, ought always 
to be kept in view. Oak-tables, bedsteads, and stools, chairs of oak or of 
yew-tree, and never a bit of miserable deal board. Things of this sort ought 
to last several life-times. A labourer ought to inherit something besides his 
toil from his grandfather.** 



Nonesuch Chest, Late Sixteenth Century 
Oak, inlaid with Marquetry 
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DRESSING TABLE IN SATINWOOD 

Coloured engraving from Sheraton's The Cabinet Mater and Upholsterer’} Encyclopadia, 1804 
By courteay of the Victoria d: Albert Museum 























































THE GOLDEN AGE OF DESIGN 


In that great period of accomplishment in design, between the 1650*5 
and the 1820*5, furniture makers were serving two separate civilisations— 
the breathless, exciting, fickle and increasingly complex civilisation of the 
fashionable world, and the rich, satisfying, common-sense civilisation of the 
farm, the cottage and the small country town. After the Restoration of 
Charles II, furniture makers were permanently saddled with fashion, and 
continually plagued by imported, foreign notions. It was some time before 
they acquired a facility for extracting the best from a foreign idea, and 
comfortably anglicising it: but they had abundant opportunities for thus 
“naturalising** some mode thrust upon them by the taste of the court, or 
some innovating and all too well travelled nobleman. During the Puritan 
interval, hundreds of English gentlemen had gone abroad, and back they 
came with their heads full of foreign notions, just like their great-grand¬ 
fathers, who had travelled in Europe during the rapturous and intoxicating 
Italian Renaissance. 

French, Spanish and Dutch ideas filtered into the country; the marriage 
of Charles II to Catherine of Braganza encouraged a temporary popularity 
for Portuguese taste; a craze began for oriental objects, and screens and 
cabinets of Chinese lacquer were shipped from the Far East, the latter being 
displayed on intricately carved stands, which were gilded or silvered. The 
desire for beautiful and highly decorative things attained the most extrava¬ 
gant dimensions: it expressed the joyful appreciation of freedom from 
Puritan regulation and repression, but it also indicated a new and some¬ 
times rapacious appetite for precious and costly articles of furniture, which 
affected both design and the materials used by makers. Oak and walnut 
were not good enough for those who wanted their surroundings to proclaim 
the wealth or the royal favours they enjoyed. John Evelyn*s description of 
a visit to the Duchess of Portsmouth illustrates the reactions of an educated 
gentleman to this variety of taste. His curiosity was engaged by “the rich 
and splendid furniture of this woman*s apartment, now twice or thrice 
puird down and rebuilt to satisfie her prodigal and expensive pleasures . . .** 
He writes of “Japan cabinets, screenes, pendule clocks, greate vases of 
wrought plate, tables, stands, chimney furniture, sconces, branches., bra- 
seras, etc., all of massive silver, and out of number .. .’* (Diary^ October 4th, 
1683.) But the taste of the fashionable world in the years following the 
Restoration was educated: the King*s mistresses might cram their houses 
with furniture and fittings of precious metals, but they were merely banking 
in terms of furniture, and showing off the extent of the infatuation they 
inspired; other people were more discriminating, and the form of furniture 
was never debased in the interests of ornament, as it had been at the be¬ 
ginning of the century. The new refinements in architecture that had fol¬ 
lowed the work of Inigo Jones—the first architect in England to understand 
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Day Bed in Walnut 
Late Seventeenth Century 


the real significance of classic architecture—had a widespread effect upon 
the design of houses and what went into them in the shape of furniture and 
equipment. Towards the end of the seventeenth century the influence of 
architectural taste began to regulate the lines of large pieces of furniture; 
but in the transitional period, from the decline of the craftsmen^s influence 
to the establishment of the fashionable furniture designer, many admirably 
proportioned things were made. 

The preoccupations of Charles ITs court were reflected by a generous 
use of amorini in decoration. Puffy-limbed, lascivious cupids lurked on the 
cresting of chairs, on the framework of mirrors and on a variety of other 
articles. The day-bed was invented; a light and graceful piece of walnut 
furniture, with a seat of woven canework, and a head filled by a panel of 
the same material. It was really an armless chair with a greatly elongated 
seat. Another piece of furniture typical of this period was the “love-seat*'; 
a small settee, richly upholstered, with just enough room for two people 
to sit side by side. 

Chairs acquired a new dignity; the backs were high, surmounted by 
carved cresting—with floral or heraldic devices, the almost inevitable amo¬ 
rini acting as supporters—the arms curving out and ending in scrolls, the 
legs also enriched with scrollwork, which foreshadow^ed the lines of the 
cabriole leg. Chair legs were still braced by underframing, and the stretcher 
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that tied the front legs together was enriched w^ith carving. All this carved 
ornament on furniture was gay and fluent; it was part of a design conceived 
as a whole, not an afterthought applied to placate modish ideas. This mas¬ 
terful handling of ornament and the new inventions and materials that 
became available, constitute the main difference between the luxurious fur¬ 
niture of the Restoration and that of the late Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods. 

In the last third of the seventeenth century the inventive gifts of furniture 
makers increased the comfort and convenience of town and country homes. 
Mirrors were no longer rarities, and they were set in deep frames of 
walnut, sometimes edged with narrow bands of blue glass. Clocks were 
beginning to claim the skill of the cabinet-maker, for the small, compact, 
brass “lantern,*' “bird-cage** or “bed-post** clocks, as they were variously 
called, which were formerly perched on brackets projecting from the wall 
so that their weights could hang free, were now enclosed in wooden hoods, 
and those hoods eventually stood upon tall boxes, which accommodated 
weights and pendulum. Thus the long-case or “grandfather** clock evolved. 
Chests with two, three or four sets of drawers were elevated on stands with 
turned or twisted legs. From the wooden settle, the settee was developed, 
with a high back and winged sides; and from this in a few years arose that 
superb draught-excluding and most comfortable of seats, the winged or 
“grandfather** chair. Upholstery was improved, and there was a lavish use 
of fabrics, not only on chairs, stools and settees, but on beds, which had 
grown larger and loftier. No particle of the wooden framework of beds was 
visible; it was covered in velvet or damask, and the curtains depended from 
deep cornices, which elaborated the moulded detail of this architectural 
feature. 

In the country furniture acquired a few distinctive regional characteris¬ 
tics. For example the Yorkshire chair was clearly recognisable, with its 
turned legs and the crescent-shaped cross rails of the back. These rails were 
often heavily carved, and the upright members of the back terminated in 
scrolls, curving inwards. Another local chair type came from Lancashire, 
not unlike the Yorkshire, though of stouter build and less ornamental. The 
back was formed by a solid panel, with a semi-circle of carved cresting 
above, and the legs were turned. From the hands of Welsh craftsmen came 
solidly-made oak furniture, abundantly ornamented with rather coarsely 
carved geometrical patterns, such as interlaced semi-circles. Naturalistic 
motifs were sometimes used, birds and foliage, executed with spirit but with¬ 
out departing from stiflF, conventionalised forms; but it was in the repre¬ 
sentation of heraldic and fabulous monsters that the Welsh carver excelled. 
The queer, suppressed magic of an ancient land quivers in the lines of such 
decoration; it recalls the tales and legends of the Mabinogion; small wonder 
that no trace of foreign influence, no concession to any form of taste but 
local taste, appears in this work. Welsh culture has resisted every invasion, 
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Writing Cabinet, Inlaid Walnut 
Made by Samuel Bennett, c. 1700 



Welsh crafts have stubbornly endured, and a few have survived even in our 
commercial machine age. Welsh furniture remained simple stuff for satis- 
fying rustic needs: dressers and chests and cupboards were still being made 
in oak throughout the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and there 
was little change in the form of such things. English furniture-makers in the 
country also continued to use oak, but they made simplified versions of town 
fashions in that material; their Welsh contemporaries ignored those fashions. 

Scotland produced no furniture during the seventeenth century, and 
Dr. Johnson’s comments on this inability to master the arts of life are 
illuminating. During his travels in Scotland with Boswell in 1773, he wrote: 
“I know not whether it be peculiar to the Scots to have attained the 
liberal, without the manual arts, to have excelled in ornamental knowledge, 
and to have wanted not only the elegances, but the conveniences of common 
life.” He praises their literary accomplishments and records that “from the 
middle of the sixteenth century, almost to the middle of the seventeenth, 
the politer studies were very diligently pursued.” (A Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland,) 

But Dr. Johnson did not draw a significant conclusion from an obser¬ 
vation made early in his tour, when he said: “A tree might be a show in 
Scotland as a horse in Venice.” There was no great tradition of forestry 
and woodworking as in England, and after the Union when some furniture 
was made in Scotland, the prevailing fashions of the South were adopted 
and produced with minor local variations. The principal contribution of 
Scotland to furniture making was the influence of those master architects, 
Robert and James Adam, in the latter part of the eighteenth century. But 
like many other talented Scotsmen, they exerted their influence and im¬ 
proved their fortunes in the South, and there was nothing distinctively 
Scottish in their work, for they were concerned with designing everything, 
from great fashionable town houses down to the knife-boxes on sideboards, 
in the purest classical taste. 

That pure classical taste, which was first introduced by Inigo Jones, was 
established by Sir Christopher Wren and his brilliant contemporaries be¬ 
tween the Restoration and the beginning of the long Georgian period. Wren 
liked to design buildings “after a good Roman manner,” to use his own 
words, and by the opening years of the eighteenth century, that “Roman 
manner” was leaving its improving mark on many pieces of furniture. After 
the close of the Stuart period, and during the reigns of William and Mary 
and Queen Anne, such commodious articles as bureau-bookcases and knee- 
hole writing desks were introduced, and a greater refinement of form was 
apparent in chairs and tables. An early eighteenth century example of the 
architect’s influence on furniture design is a writing cabinet which was 
acquired in 1924 by the Victoria and Albert Museum, and is perhaps the 
first signed work of an English furniture-maker, for it bears the inscription: 
“Samuel Bennett, London, Fecit.” The upper part is framed by correctly 
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Top of a Walnut Table 
Marquetry, c. 1680 


proportioned fluted pilasters, and the whole character of the cabinet is 
architectural. The “good Roman manner*’ has been used with judgment 
and comprehension, and worked out in wood as admirably as Wren, Gibbs, 
Hawksmoor and Vanbrugh were expressing it in stone and brick. It is not 
too fanciful to suggest an affinity between the steeples Wren designed and 
the long-case clocks that towered up in the nobly proportioned rooms of 
Queen Anne and early Georgian houses. 

The cabinet-maker spent much of his time executing interior wood¬ 
work, panelling, door and window architraves and mantelpieces to the 
designs of architects; so he was well schooled in the details of the classic 
orders; he attained a mastery over their proportions, and had abundant 
opportunities for study, for books and sheets of detailed drawings of archi¬ 
tecture began to appear. The Earl of Burlington published the Designs of 
Inigo Jones and the Antiquities of Rome by Palladio; a contribution to the 
education of taste that moved Pope to apprehensive reproof: 

“Yet shall (my lord) your just, your noble rules 
Fill half the land with imitating fools; 

Who random drawings from your sheets shall take. 

And of one beauty many blunders make ...” 
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Winged Armchair upholstered in Needle-Work, c. 1700 


There was far more intelligent interpretation than foolish imitation; for 
to the good sense of the English craftsman and his sympathetic knowledge 
of the materials he used, was added the enlightenment derived from ably 
directed architectural studies. Town and country furniture-makers were 
inventing and improving and absorbing new ideas. 

The cabriole leg was used in the closing decades of the seventeenth 
century, and during the reign of Queen Anne it attained a simple and grace¬ 
ful form; it outgrew the floreated decoration and the scrollwork that in the 
previous reign had obscured its lines. It was used on chairs, tables, stands 
for cabinets, stools, settees and bureaux. The development of this form had 
been indicated earlier in the legs of some Carolean chairs; but its origin 
was ancient, and was derived from formalised representations of animals’ 
legs. The cabriole leg, or something very like it, was known in Roman 
Britain, if the table sculptured on the monument to Aelia Aeliana, now in 
the Yorkshire Museum, is typical. Roman furniture in stone and bronze 
from Pompeii shows how the cabriole form arose from the crouching sinewy 
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legs of some beast of prey, supporting a table top and resting naked claws 
upon the ground. Such features returned in Queen Anne and early Georgian 
times, and the cabriole leg, curving gently outward from the chair seat or 
table top, and then inwards, so that it formed a knee, would terminate in a 
claw or a hoof. Sometimes those claws would grasp a ball, and the claw- 
and-ball foot became a favourite device in the reigns of the first and second 
Georges. Chairs were now made without stretchers; the legs were indepen¬ 
dent, and the backs were slightly curved to form a comfortable support for 
ladies and gentlemen who were sitting bolt upright, for lounging is a 
modern habit. Designed in sets, there would be ten or more single chairs 
and a couple of elbow chairs; their seats covered in needlework, their frames 
of golden-hued walnut, until the seventeen-twenties and thirties when 
mahogany began to be used extensively. 

The influx of French ideas that had followed the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685 and the consequent settlement of Huguenot refu¬ 
gees in England, and the enormous influence of Dutch taste in the William 
and Mary period, had great and improving eflFects upon the work of the 
furniture-makers who catered for fashionable folk. From France came a 
new conception of the decorative significance of upholstery; the backs as 
well as the seats of chairs and couches w^ere upholstered; rich fabrics glowed 
everywhere; while an injection of fresh talent from Holland extended the 
scope of cabinet-makers. I'he Huguenots founded the silk industry at Spit- 
alfields. The Dutch cabinet-makers introduced the highly skilled craft of 
veneering. The fronts of drawers and cupboards, table tops, bureaux and 
cabinets, were clothed by thin veneers of beautifully figured walnut, en¬ 
riched with floral patterns and arabesques of marquetry. Apple, pear, holly, 
box, sycamore, yew and beech were the woods used for marquetry inlay on 
those veneered surfaces; Dutch and English craftsmen mingled their skill; 
and during the Queen Anne period the English genius for common sense 
and fitness in the shape of things was re-asserted. Dutch taste was inclined 
to be ponderous; it encouraged the use of gross and heavy shapes; but in 
the hands of Englishmen such shapes grew slim, and the furniture that is 
associated with the name of Queen Anne is perhaps the most agreeable that 
has ever been made in wood. The form of the chair at that time reached a 
singular and unforgettable beauty; with its cabriole legs, accommodating 
arms and back, and its fluid curves, it was perfectly fitted for its purpose, 
the light touch of carved ornament on the knees and the back appropriately 
embellishing the design. Ornament had been relegated to its proper place; 
and until the disastrous Victorian period it seldom obtruded. Ornament 
might be elaborate, it might be used lavishly, as indeed it was in the de¬ 
signs of William Kent and Thomas Chippendale, but it was never allowed 
to obscure the form or to mar the proportions of English furniture during 
the eighteenth century. By dispensing with straight legs and the stretcher, 
chair-makers had to solve a difficult constructional problem, for a curved 
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wooden leg or arm was liable to fracture. “Wood with its straightness of 
grain demands a rectangular construction,** as Mr. R. W. Symonds points 
out in Masterpieces of English Furniture and Clocks. He tells us that “The 
eighteenth century chairmaker . . . tried to overstep this limitation; the un¬ 
skilled craftsman by making the curved arm, leg or upright unduly thick 
or heavy; the skilled craftsman by using the finest quality close-grained 
timber.** The introduction of that stalwart wood, mahogany, enabled furni¬ 
ture-makers to carry the process of refining the structural lines of chairs, 
stools and settees still further, until they achieved the tapering legs and 
almost spidery framework that distinguish the seating accommodation of 
the late eighteenth century. 

Throughout that century, country furniture-makers had been inventing 
things without reference to town fashions. In many Buckinghamshire vil¬ 
lages, chair-making had become established as an industry, for the beech 
woods that clad the Chilterns provided turners with material for chair-legs 
and spindles. These legs and spindles were turned in clearings in the woods; 
the turners (or “bogers** as they were called) working under rough shelters 
formed by interlaced boughs, daubed with mud. Their work would be as¬ 
sembled by chair-makers, and this chair-making industry grew steadily, the 
market town of Chepping Wycombe, or High Wycombe, becoming its 
centre. It was from this rural industry that the countryman*s own special 
arm-chair came; a typically English piece of furniture; comfortable, sensible 
and displaying those individual mutations of form that reflect the diversity 
of national taste and character. It may have evolved from the simplest type 
of three-legged stool; but whatever its origin, it represented a masterly hand- 
ling of the simple forms provided by the turner. This stick-back or Windsor 
chair had a seat of elm or oak, shaped from a clay mould, which had re¬ 
corded the curved indentations made by a well-built man when seated; the 
legs were turned in beech, and the back was formed by spindles of beech, 
set into the seat, flanking a flat, central splat; both spindles and splat being 
socketed into a head of oak or into a bow-frame of yew. The rake of the 
back and the height of the arms were adjusted to provide comfort; and for 
those who still sit upright in an age of lolling and sprawling, no seat is as 
comfortable to-day as the Windsor chair. There was no upholstery, nor 
did the chair need cushions: the English furniture-maker had solved this 
particular problem of comfort with his own chosen and familiar materials. 
As the eighteenth century advanced, the Windsor chair acquired touches 
of town taste; its front legs would follow the cabriole form; while the back 
splat might resemble a Queen Anne splat in outline, but pierced ornamen¬ 
tally in a manner that borrowed something from later fashions. The rural 
craftsman was generally fifteen to twenty-five years behind the modes of 
the town, unless he was working directly under the orders of an architect, 
imported by the local nobleman or squire for the re-building and re-fur- 
nishing of his country house. Other simple chair types were invented; in 
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Mid-eighteenth Century Windsor Chair 
Yew and Oak 


the north of England the ladder-back chair was made; and all over the 
country rush seating was used in conjunction with frames of oak, cherry- 
wood, elm or beech. 

As walnut was gradually replaced by mahogany, the fashionable 
furniture-makers gave their customers many things that in earlier 
periods would have been deemed unnecessary. To-day we marvel at the 
bland perfection of those mid-eighteenth century designs for chairs and 
tables, bookcases, bureaux, mirror frames, beds, and all the hundred and 
one exquisite things fashioned in ruddy mahogany and enriched with deli¬ 
cate lines of gilded carving, that adorned the rooms of a gentleman’s house. 
Their urbanity reflected the educated patronage that encouraged their 
makers; for a gentleman’s education then included a critical knowledge of 
architecture, and in acquiring that knowledge he also gained discreet 
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judgment of the proportions of furniture and its background, and an eye for 
appropriate decoration. “The practice of architecture,” wrote Edward Gib¬ 
bon, “is directed by a few general and even mechanical rules.” It seemed as 
simple as that to the nobility and gentry of the Georgian period. The Earl 
of Burlington's “just” and “noble rules” had improved the taste of his own 
and succeeding generations. It was essentially an age of gracious living 
and large leisure for the well-to-do, and all classes enjoyed a reasonable 
though unequally distributed abundance. The people who set the fashions 
in that great period of English furniture design had plenty of time; they 
lived in larger houses and larger rooms than their latter-day descendants; 
their lives were unhurried, their privacy uninvaded, and as architecture and 
such ancillary arts as furniture-making invariably reflect the quality of life 
in any period, we must conclude from the evidence left by designers and 
craftsmen, that eighteenth century England had attained a much higher 
level of civilisation than we enjoy. A compact picture of the life of educated 
and moderately prosperous people appears in the warmly human and un¬ 
affected Memoirs of William Hickey. The home life of a gentleman named 
Smith, whose income was ^2,000 a year, is thus described: 

“He had a noble house upon the border of the river, a little above the 
town of Battersea, where he lived in the true style of old English hospitality 
in the midst of a happy family consisting of a wife, one son, and one 
daughter, entertaining his numerous friends with a warmth and cordiality 
that never was exceeded, seldom equalled. After a liberal quantity of the 
best port and madeira, which followed an excellent dinner, himself and 
guests adjourned to the billiard table, or Bowling Green, according to wea¬ 
ther, or the season of the year. From either of those amusements they went 
to the drawling room, where tea and coffee being served, music filled up the 
space till ten, at which hour supper was served, and at eleven everybody 
retired to their homes, or if his guests for the night, to their chambers, 
where every comfort awaited them.” {Memoirs of William Hickey, 1749- 
1775. Edited by Alfred Spencer. Chapter VII, page 75.) 

And “every comfort” would include a four-post bed that had lost the 
monumental clumsiness of sixteenth and the awesome stateliness of seven¬ 
teenth century beds, though the slender turned columns of mahogany still 
upheld a tester, and curtains still depended from the cornice. The bedroom 
furniture—chairs, dressing table, mirror, chest of drawers or that accom¬ 
modating double chest, the tallboy—would be complementary to the painted 
panelled walls of the room, and mouldings that appeared on the cornices 
of bed and tallboy and on the edges of the table top would have a 
classical elegance of line, in keeping with the moulded detail of door and 
window architraves, and the cornice that ran above the panelled walls. 
By all these happily related features was the influence of the architect 
made manifest; by mastering “a few general and even mechanical rules” and 
applying them with imagination, he could create harmonious associations 
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Furniture from David Garrick’s Bedroom 
Painted in the Chinese manner, c. 1770 


of form; he had at his service the finest craftsmen in Europe, and he 
was sustained and encouraged by the most enlightened patronage. The 
architect was thus established as the master designer, and he maintained 
that position from the early Georgian to the early Victorian period, when 
patrons ceased to be educated, and the supply of imaginative architects 
diminished. 

Furniture-making for the Georgian world of fashion was directed and 
controlled by two types of designer: the architect, whose drawings were in¬ 
terpreted by craftsmen; and the craftsmen-designers, who like Robert Gillow 
and Thomas Chippendale founded cabinet-making businesses, design¬ 
ing and organising the production of furniture, with, of course, an alertly 
deferential eye on the prevailing taste in architecture. Some architects and 
many craftsmen-designers issued books of designs for interior woodwork 
and furniture, and from these books the country maker could copy up-to- 
date ideas, modifying and occasionally improving them in the process. 
Chippendale, when he published The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker*s 
Director^ in 1754, said in his preface that he had included *‘no design but 
what may be executed with advantage by the hands of a skilful workman. , 
One of the earliest craftsmen-designers of whom adequate records exist 
was Robert Gillow. The date of his birth is uncertain, but he died in 1773. 
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Chippendale Clock-Case 


He founded a firm of cabinet-makers at 
Lancaster, whose books begin in 1731. His 
eldest son, Richard Gillow (1734-1811) was an 
architect, and was taken into partnership when 
he was twenty-three, ultimately succeeding 
his father. The firm became Gillow and 
Barton, and in 1761 a London branch was 
opened in Oxford Street—a site continuously 
occupied from that date until 1906. 

The outstanding name among eighteenth 
century furniture-makers is that of Thomas 
Chippendale. He established himself in 
London, and before 1750 had premises in 
Long Acre, eventually moving to St. Martin’s 
Lane. It was at one time supposed that he 
came from Worcestershire; but his Yorkshire 
origin is now generally accepted. There is a 
record of his baptism at Otley on June 5th, 
1718; and some documents are preserved in 
the West Riding Registry at Leeds, concerning 
a messuage, gardens and orchards, in Brough- 
gate, Otley, in which Thomas Chippindale, 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, cabinet maker” 
is mentioned, together with his uncles, 
William, Benjamin and Joseph, the date 
being April 30th, 1770. Various other facts 
confirming his Yorkshire origin appeared in 
an article on “The Chippendale Family,” 
based on information provided by his great- 
great-grandson, Mr. John Chippendale, which 
was published in The Cabinet Maker, March 
31st, 1923, and the documents mentioned are 
referred to in an article on Thomas Chippen¬ 
dale by J. S. Udal, F.S.A., published in Notes 
and Queries during 1922. 

His abilities as a designer were consider¬ 
able; but he was too good a craftsman, too 
well grounded in the exacting crafts of chair¬ 
making and cabinet-making, to allow the 
ambitious exuberance of his fancy to entrap 
him into the follies committed by his French 
contemporaries. Also, he knew that while his 
customers expected a certain ornate extrava¬ 
gance in the decoration of furniture, they 
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Clothes’ Press 

Engraving after a design by Thomas Chippendale 
from The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker*s Director, 1754 


liked no more than a flavouring of foreign taste. “ The parlour was (ill) 
furnish’d in the modern taste, with French chairs, festoon’d curtains, 
and puff’d bell ropes. . Thus did that critical observer, the Hon. 
John Byng, who became the fifth Viscount Torrington, record his 
dislike of modish innovations, after an inhospitable reception at a small 
country house, during one of his rambling tours in the west country in 
1781. {The Torrington Diaries, Volume 1 .) “Modern” taste in English fur¬ 
nishing has so often meant “foreign” taste to those who liked to be a little 
ahead of the fashions; but Chippendale could give his customers genuine 
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Ribbon-Backed Chair 

In the manner of Thomas Chippendale, c. 1760 


native modernity. On the title page of his Director he describes the contents 
as “a large collection of the most elegant and useful designs of household 
furniture in the Gothic, Chinese and Modern taste/’ The array of articles 
portrayed in the 160 “neatly engraved” copper-plates illustrate the growing 
complexity of life, and the author declared that his plates were “calculated 
to improve and refine the present Taste, and suited to the Fancy and 
Circumstances of Persons in all Degrees of Life.” They included “book¬ 
cases, commodes, library and writing-tables, buroes, breakfast-tables, 
dressing and china-tables, china-cases and hanging-shelves, tea-chests, 
trays, fire-screens, chairs, settees, sopha’s, beds, presses and cloaths-chests, 
pier-glass sconces, slab-frames, brackets, candle-stands, clock-cases, frets 
and other ornaments.” 
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DRAWING ROOM CHAIRS 

oured engraving from George Smith’s A Collection of Designs for 
Household Furniture and Interior Decoration, 1808 




















MUSIC GALLERY IN THE ROYAL PAVILION AT BRIGHTON 
Coloured engraving by John Nash, 1824 








Perhaps Chippendale’s oustanding achievement as a designer was his 
ribbon-back chairs, those miracles of controlled intricacy, as blithely orna¬ 
mental as the snowy lace that poured over the wrists of the gentlemen who 
sat in them after dinner, laying up gout for their old age. His chief material 
was mahogany; but much of his furniture was painted, particularly his 
Chinese designs, and he used gilding extensively on pier glass frames and 
fire screens, and on what he described as French chairs, which were the 
least satisfactory examples of his work. His business also carried out work 
for architects, and he made the furniture designed by Robert Adam for 
Hare wood House, in Yorkshire. Robert Adam and Chippendale were both 
members of the Society of Arts which was founded in 1754, and the mem¬ 
bership included other famous architects, among them Sir William Cham¬ 
bers, George Dance, and James Paine. 

Thomas Chippendale died in 1779, business was carried on 

under the title of Chippendale, Haig & Co. until 1796. The influence of his 
work \vas considerable during and long after his lifetime. “Chinese” Chip¬ 
pendale furniture showed how ideas which Sir William Chambers and other 
travellers had imported from the Far East could be naturalised by English 
skill, and Chippendale’s Director, with its gay treasury of pagoda motifs 
and interlacing frets, was published three years before the architect of 
Somerset House and the Pagoda, orangery and pavilions at Kew Gardens 
issued his famous treatise on Designs of Chinese Buildings, Furniture, Dres- 
ses. Machines and Utensils. Chippendale’s “Gothic” designs merely lifted 
a few ornamental devices from late mediaeval ecclesiastical architecture and 
applied them, rather unhappily, as decoration to articles that were severely 
classical in conception and proportions. He may have been guided by the 
attempt made by Batty Langley, an architect, to rationalise the forms of 
Gothic architecture, for, like hundreds of other furniture-makers, he must 
have possessed the book Langley published in 1747, entitled: Gothic Archi¬ 
tecture, Improved hy Rules and Proportions, In many Grand Designs of 
Columns, Doors, Windows, Chimney-pieces, Arcades, Colonades, Porticos, 
Umbrellos, Temples and Pavillions, etc., with Plans, Elevations and Profiles, 
Geometrically Expressed. That was the trouble about “Gothic” Chippendale 
furniture: its form was “geometrically expressed,” and it was as stiflF and 
uninteresting as much of the “Chinese” furniture was ornate and un¬ 
disciplined. 

The names of Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton dominate the 
history of English furniture-making; but there were many other craftsmen 
designers of ability, who enjoyed equal or perhaps greater eminence in their 
own day, also scores of lesser known men whose productions are only rarely 
identified. For example, it is known that a cabinet-maker named Hugh 
Granger had a place of business “at the Carved Angel in Aldermanbury” 
during the reigns of William and Mary, Queen Anne and George L John 
C. Rogers records that Granger produced “some excellent work veneered 
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Writing Desk 

Design by Chippendale from the Society of Upholsterers’ Journal 


in walnut, a few pieces of which are possible of identification by reason of 
having his printed label pasted on a drawer/’ {Furniture and Furnishings 
Chapter V, page 53.) Among Chippendale’s contemporaries were Robert 
Manwaring, William Ince, Thomas Mayhew, Thomas Shearer, William 
Vile, William Hallett, John Cobb and the famous George Hepplewhite. 
Some of them were young men, still in the early stage of their careers, when 
Chippendale was fully established as a great fashionable maker. All these 
men were craftsmen-designers, working principally in mahogany, some¬ 
times employing teams of other highly skilled men—chair-makers, uphol¬ 
sterers, cabinet-makers and carvers. William Vile held the Royal Warrant 
as cabinet-maker to the Crown during the early years of George Ill’s reign, 
and made furniture for St. James’s Palace; he was in partnership with John 
Cobb. Their place of business was on the corner of St. Martin’s Lane and 
Long Acre. An amply documented account of their work, with some re¬ 
ference also to William Hallet who appears to have been in some kind of 
partnership with Cobb after the death of Vile, is given in that scholarly 
book by Mr. R. W. Symonds, Masterpieces of English Furniture and Clocks. 

Robert Manwaring designed furniture in the Chippendale manner. Like 
Chippendale he made various experiments in the Chinese and Gothic styles, 
and produced some “rustic” designs, which anticipated the romantic 
complexities of Victorian taste. He was without the surety of touch that 
distinguished Chippendale’s work; the proportions of his furniture varied; 
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Design for a Harpsichord by Robert Adam 
Executed in London with different coloured woods for the Empress of Russia» 1774 














sometimes a notable refinement of form was apparent, but often the things 
he made were crude and clumsy. He published various works, including 
The Cabinet and Chair Makers* Real Friend and Companion, or the Whole 
System of Chairmaking Made Plain a?id Easy, in 1765, and a year later, 
The Chairmakers* Guide. 

William Ince was also influenced by Chippendale’s work, and produced 
somewhat lighter variations of it; but, like Manwaring, he lacked the innate 
sense of proportion that informed even the most fantastic of Chippendale’s 
designs. Ince was in partnership with Thomas May hew, and together they 
published a book with plates illustrating over 300 designs of various articles, 
such as “hall chairs, lanthorns, staircase lights, side-boards, claw tables, 
tea-kettle stands, bookcases, secretaires, library steps, writing-tables, music 
desks, canopy beds, French bed-chairs, dressing tables, book and china 
shelves,” etc. This book was entitled. The Universal System of Household 
Furniture, and was undated, though it was probably published about 1762. 
The use of the word System in the title of such works is perhaps significant: 
it suggested ability to depict an accepted code of design in operation; it 
may also have indicated a hope that the respect accorded to books on archi¬ 
tectural design would also be extended to what were really undisguised 
advertisements for the wares of a tradesman. Many of these trade books were 
simply planned as catalogues. Some were the result of co-operative enter¬ 
prise by various branches of the furniture trade. Household Furniture in the 
Genteel Taste, by the “Society of Upholsterers” was published in 1765, and 
ran into a second edition. In 1788 “The London Society of Cabinet 
Makers” published The Cabinet Maker's London Book of Prices and De- 
signs of Cabinet Work, and to this book, Thomas Shearer contributed many 
plates, which form an incomplete but valuable record of his work. Most of 
these plates were republished separately under the title of Desigfis for House¬ 
hold Furniture, and they disclose Shearer’s gift for simplifying and refining 
the lines of furniture, thus endowing it with a greater elegance than it had 
hitherto attained. He was not a chair-maker; and it was by his cabinet-work, 
and in particular, his sideboards that he made the most conspicuous 
improvements to contemporary design. He inlaid his carefully selected 
mahogany with lines of satinwood and other decorative and exotic woods. 
But Shearer and George Hepplewhite belong to the latter half of the 
eighteenth century; their work distinguishes the transitional period from 
the fundamental firmness and clarity of Chippendale’s designs—which 
were never debased in form however wildly ornamental they might be— 
to the delicately shaped, almost frail furniture that expressed the classical 
taste of the brothers Adam and the elegantly decorative satinwood and 
painted furniture designed by Thomas Sheraton. Before glancing at the 
development of furniture making in the closing decades of the century, it 
is necessary to examine the direct influence of the architect in the early 
and mid-Georgian periods. 
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Sketch for a Carved Table 
Pen drawing by Matthias Lock, c. 1740-1765 


Many architects wrote books and published drawings of designs, though 
few of them indulged in the Gothic antics of Batty Langley. For example, 
a collection of copper-plate engravings was published in 1739, by William 
Jones, an architect, under the title of: The Gentlemen's or Builders' Com¬ 
panion, Containing a Variety of usefull Designs for Doors, Gateways, Peers, 
Pavilions, Temples, Chimney-pieces, Slab Tables, Pier Glasses, or Tabernacle 
Frames, Ceiling Pieces, &c. But apart from such specialised copy books 
there were comprehensive works, like Isaac Ware*s The Complete Body of 
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Architecture; and books by James Gibbs, Abraham Swan, Thomas Johnson, 
Matthias Lock, and James Paine, all concerned with delineating, amplifying 
and indicating the universal application of those “noble rules*’ first made 
available by the enterprise of Lord Burlington. That noble scholar was the 
patron of William Kent (1685-1748), a singularly versatile architect with a 
gluttonous appetite for decoration. Kent was described by Horace Walpole 
as a “painter, architect, and the father of modern gardening,” and on an¬ 
other occasion, in comparing his work with that of other architects, the 
same critic said: “. . . as Vanbrugh dealt in quarries, and Kent in lumber, 
Adam, our most admired, is all gingerbread, filigraine, and fan-painting.” 
(Letter to Sir Horace Mann, April 22nd, 1775.) Kent’s best-known works 
of architecture are the Horse Guards and Holkham Hall; but although he 
was an accomplished architect, he had a ponderous touch when he designed 
furniture. He dealt with wood as though it were stone; his massive walnut 
book-cases and bureaux, with their pediments, their heavily carved swags 
and festoons of fruit and flowers, their enriched mouldings; the scalloped 
edges—nulling, as that form of decoration was called—of desks and tables, 
the knees of chairs, encrusted with shells; the claw-and-ball and shaggy 
hoof feet of chair and table legs; all drew the unremitting attention of the 
eye, because they shone with burnished gilding. Perhaps Horace Walpole’s 
use of the word “lumber” was not wholly unjustified, though Kent’s mag¬ 
nificent adornments to furniture were always subject to the discipline of 
architectural design; the profusion of ornament might be almost oppressive, 
but it was never disorderly. The mouldings of mirror frames with their 
classical egg-and-dart enrichment; the masks, scrollwork, trophies and ubi¬ 
quitous acanthus leaf; the gilt console tables, formed by a carved eagle 
whose outspread wings supported a gilt frame and a slab of coloured marble 
—every article, every ornamental motifs had an appropriate place in the 
studied grandeur of Kent’s schemes of interior decoration and furnishing. 

Much of the ornate carved work on this early Georgian furniture was 
executed in gesso, a composition introduced from Italy late in the seven¬ 
teenth century, and consisting of whitening and size, used as a thick coating 
on wood, built up layer by layer. Gilding was not used so frequently in 
conjunction with mahogany; masses of gold and walnut might be happily 
associated, but the ruddy hue and beautiful figuring of mahogany were 
better emphasised by a reticent use of gilding—a member picked out here 
and there on a moulding, or a little pale gold in the hollows of fluting or on 
the glazing bars of bookcases. By the second half of the eighteenth century, 
Kent and his works were forgotten. The designs of Robert Adam (1728- 
1792) exerted the next great architectural influence on furniture, and 
it was their almost excessive refinement that provoked Walpole’s remark 
about “gingerbread, filigraine, and fan-painting.” 

Robert was the most famous of the four brothers Adam: James, John 
and William were associated with him in business, and they were architects 
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Two Shield Back Chairs 

Engraving from G. Hepplewhite’s The Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer's Guides 1788 


and speculative builders on a grand scale, Robert Adam designed houses 
complete with their contents; every detail of furnishing and interior decora¬ 
tion was pre-determined on the drawing board. Everything matched; there 
was a close, though slightly frigid alliance between ceilings, mantelpieces, 
lamps, chairs, tables, carpets, door handles and fingerplates, grates, wine 
coolers, sideboards, beds and chandeliers. All were impressed by the coldly 
correct taste of a profound student of Roman remains; for Robert had 
studied in Italy, and visiting Dalmatia during 1757, he had surveyed the 
ruins of Diocletian's palace. In 1764 he published a restoration of the entire 
building. His vast architectural erudition formed the basis of all his subse¬ 
quent work. Where William Kent would have used flamboyant carving, 
Adam employed painted decoration—garlands, wreaths, ribbons, and the 
figures of fauns and nymphs—for the adornment of his furniture. Such 
artists as Pergolesi, Cipriani, Zucchi and his wife, Angelica Kauffmann, 
worked for him. He was always prepared to sacrifice the natural beauty of 
wood in order to secure, by extraneous means, some delicately ornamental 
effect. Much of the furniture he designed was made in mahogany, though 
many of his chairs and settees had gilded frames. Side-tables and sideboards, 
commodes, vase stands and torcheres were frequently painted and gilded. 
There is a severity of line about Adam furniture which would be austere 
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and unpleasing without the gilding and painted decoration with which it 
was generally enlivened. 

His mahogany furniture was less attenuated, though the tapering legs 
on chairs and tables created an impression of great slenderness. Like Kent 
and other architect-designers of furniture, Robert Adam imposed a form 
and left its exact execution to skilled workmen: cabinet-maker, chair-maker 
and upholsterer contributed nothing but executant skill. For example, the 
furniture for Harewood House, made by Chippendale to Robert Adam’s 
design, shows no trace of the master furniture-maker’s ideas: the taste of 
the architect might be impeccable, but it seldom inspired progress in fur¬ 
niture design or in the technique of production. 

After Chippendale, perhaps one of the most influential of the craftsmen- 
designers was George Hepplewhite. He was apprenticed to Gillow at 
Lancaster, and eventually established himself in business at St. Giles 
Cripplegate in London. He died in 1786, and two years later, a book of his 
designs was published, entitled The Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer*s Guide. 
A few of his designs were also included in The Cabinet Maker's London Book 
of Prices, mentioned earlier. Hepplewhite invented the shield back chair, 
which was capable of considerable variation; sometimes it was filled with 
canework or with delicately curved splats radiating from the base of the 
shield; occasionally the Prince of Wales’s feathers would spray outwards, or 
ostrich plumes would be used, or urns with swags depending from them, 
and all manner of delicately interlacing ornamental lines. Bow-fronted 
chests, dressing chests, beds with turned and fluted pillars, serpentine- or 
bow-fronted sideboards, wardrobes, tallboys, and bureau-bookcases were 
designed by Hepplewhite, and were generally made in mahogany, discreetly 
ornamented by bands of inlay or carving in light relief. There was nothing 
rigid about this furniture: it was rich and bold and vigorous, as though the 
man who conceived it rejoiced in his power to use wood so aptly, and to give 
his customers such commodious and handsome things. Withal it possessed 
an agreeable formality, and the slightly paralysed elegance that stiflFened many 
of Adam’s designs never afflicted Hepplewhite’s furniture. In common with 
all the best English work, it illustrated the craftsman-designer’s abiding 
respect for the material he handled with such facility. 

The next great name associated with English furniture design is that of 
Thomas Sheraton. He began life as a journeyman cabinet-maker, but he 
did not establish himself in business as a maker like Chippendale or Hepple¬ 
white. He was born in 1751 at Stockton-on-Tees, and little is heard about 
him before 1790, when he was in London. It is difficult to attribute any 
actual furniture to him; but his influence upon design was extensive and 
continuous, and was spread by means of his published books. His earliest 
works, issued at Stockton, were religious writings; but in 1791, Bensley, of 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, began to publish in parts Sheraton’s most popular 
work. The Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer's Drawing Book. This became 
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DESIGN FOR A CITPBOARD 
AND DESK DESIGNED FOR CARLTON HOUSE 
Coloured drawings from a book of sketches made for tJillow’s, 1787 
Hy courtesy of the Management of Waring cf- OUlow, TAd. hondon 





























DRESSING TABLE AND FOLDING TABLE 
Coloured drawings from a book of sketches made for Gillow's, 1787 
By cmirtesy of the Management of Waring d- Gillow, Ltd. London 



















a best seller, going into a second edition in 1793, 21*^^ ^ third in 1802. 
During that year and the following, Sheraton published a new book, The 
Cabinet Dictionary, and in 1804, the Cabinet-Maker, Upholsterer and General 
Artist's Encyclopaedia was issued in parts. Six years after his death, a volume 
of eighty-four plates of designs for household furniture was published, most 
of them taken from his earlier books. 

Although Sheraton was almost exclusively a drawing-board designer, 
his apprenticeship to cabinet-making preserved his knowledge of what 
could and could not be done with wood. He used mahogany and satinwood, 
and his furniture was decorated with painted work, and inlaid lines of box¬ 
wood and ebony. He earnestly pursued novelty in design, and was com¬ 
placently patronising about earlier makers. Of Hepplewhite*s Guide (1788) 
he said: “Notwithstanding the late date of Hepplewhite’s book, if we com¬ 
pare some of the designs, particularly the chairs, with the newest taste, we 
shall find that this work has already caught the decline, and perhaps in a 
little time will suddenly die of the disorder. This instance may serve to 
convince us of that fate which all books of the same kind will ever be subject 
to. Yet it must be owned, that books of this sort will have their usefulness 
for a time; and when through change of fashions they are become obsolete, 
they serve to show the taste of former ages.“ 

Sheraton was unaware that his own w^ork had “already caught the 
decline,” and was destined to lead makers into decadent complexities. 
Intricacy and ingenuity appealed to him: with great agility of invention, he 
depicted a variety of involved dressing-tables and washstands, and dual 
purpose objects, such as tables that with a little manipulation became library 
steps: indeed, some of these devices almost anticipated the ideas of Loewis 
Carroirs White Knight. But it is not by such mechanical tricks that Shera¬ 
ton’s work is remembered; he designed many gracious and lovely pieces of 
furniture, which preserved the stateliness of eighteenth century taste, but 
lightened it with a new, decorative freshness. Sideboards, bookcases, writing 
tables, dressing tables, china cabinets, and such small articles as toilet mir¬ 
rors and fire screens, all bear witness to the genius of this strange, indus¬ 
trious and earnest man, whose life was so remote and detached from the 
fashionable world to which his work was wholly dedicated. His use of 
figured mahogany veneers, the edging of drawers and cupboards with bands 
of satinwood, the inlaying of coloured woods, and his confident borrowing 
from the ornamental treasury of Rome, Greece and ancient Egypt, gave a 
new lease of life to the taste for classical forms. 

It is true that many of his chairs were spidery in appearance; their lines 
were refined almost to the vanishing point; they were not so much chairs as 
frail clasps of painted and gilded wood, worn by modish ladies and gentle¬ 
men when seated. Occasionally, all his English common sense and feeling 
for good proportion deserted him, and he would design such abominations 
as the Nelson chairs, w^hich were involved assemblies of anchors and cables. 
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tridents and dolphins. The taste of the French Empire affected his work, 
and he used bronze and brass mountings sometimes with an unbecoming 
lavishness; and in one of his designs for a canopy bed, an assortment of 
writhing eagles are used to support elaborate draperies. His pencil began 
to take charge of him, luring him to commit to paper things he would never 
have attempted to make with his hands, had he stuck to his workshop. His 
inspiration died on the drawing board, though its death was unperceived 
by his imitators; for lesser men copied his designs, choosing for reproduc¬ 
tion and inept variation the models that gave the greatest impression of 
richness. That was the standard by which taste was to be formed in the 
nineteenth century. The clumsy and complex furniture that delighted the 
Victorians is foreshadowed at the end of the long Georgian period. There 
were of course many skilled and able makers of furniture in London in the 
early years of the nineteenth century; Sheraton mentions over two hundred 
and fifty ‘'master cabinet-makers, upholsterers, and chair makers,*' in The 
Cabinet Dictionary. (Of these, the business founded by Thomas Seddon in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century survived as Seddon, Sons & 
Shackleton, and some authorities suggest that many of Sheraton’s designs 
were made by this firm.) 



State Drawing Room 

Coloured aquatint from George Smith’s A Collection of Designs for Household Furniture, 1808 
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Sisters’ Cylinder Bookcase 

Thomas Sheraton’s design from The Cabinet Dictionary^ 1803 

T'here was one final phase of classical taste, unctuously described in 
George Smith’s Cabinet-Makeys and Upholsterer's Guide (1826) : “But the 
period for the introduction of not only a chaste style in architecture, but 
likewise of ornament (and which extended itself to our domestic movables), 
w^as reserved for the late Mr. James Wyatt, whose classic designs will carry 
his name to posterity with unimpaired approbation. Here it would appear 
almost unnecessary for invention to have gone further, but perfection, it 
appears, was reserved for the present period, in relation to ornament and 
domestic embellishment. In the year 1804, Monsieur Denon’s grand publi¬ 
cation, detailing the antiquities of Egypt, became public. The novelty dis¬ 
played throughout these fine specimens of art, calling to recollection so 
distant a portion of ancient history, gave rise and life to a taste for this 
description of embellishment.” 

Another foreign influence had arrived: the ideas of the ancient world, 
edited by the able French designers w^ho ministered to the mounting vul¬ 
garity of their Emperor’s taste, were to inspire English architects to use 
Greek, Roman and Egyptian decoration inside and outside their houses. 
Thomas Hope’s Household Furniture and Interior Decoration showed how^ 
well this could be done. It was published in 1807, and Hope’s designs for 
furniture started the style that was knowm as English Empire, w^hich flour¬ 
ished agreeably during the Regency. In that period mahogany and rosewood 







chairs and tables and desks were enriched with gilding or inlaid with thin 
lines of brass in geometrical patterns, such as the Greek key. Chairs bor¬ 
rowed their form from designs produced in the Periclean age. Strong and 
supple curves in back and legs absolved them from rigidity. Circular tables 
supported on a faceted central column, which was planted in a three or four 
footed base, provided new comfort in dining rooms, and their polished tops 
displayed large expanses of beautifully figured wood. Much of this English 
Empire furniture was painted black and relieved with gilding. It was the 
last time a foreign fashion in furniture was absorbed and skilfully anglicised: 
it was the swan song of good taste in furnishing. For a few decades in the 
country, craftsmen still continued to produce their versions of Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton chairs, making simple furniture by hand, choos¬ 
ing wood to give the best service, unaware that their standards of work¬ 
manship were already out of date, or that the shapes of the things they made 
belonged to a civilisation that was passing away. The golden age of design 
was over. The commercial machine age had begun. 


THE REVIVAL OF FURNITURE DESIGN 

Furniture design which had in former periods been influenced by fashion 
and architectural taste, was now controlled by traders whose standards were 
purely commercial. The furniture trade catered for a public that liked thick, 
lavish ornament and admired solidity of form, which suggested respecta¬ 
bility, or an excessive and wiry complexity, which was mistaken for refine¬ 
ment. Mechanical production, never allowed to do its best, was used chiefly 
to make shoddy versions of current vulgarities in furnishing, to satisfy the 
cheap end of the market. The rumbling thunder of Cobbett*s protests 
against such things died away; and ever^^body was delighted with every¬ 
thing in the home, until a rebellious poet, who was also an artist-craftsman 
of immense versatility and stupendous energy, started a doubt that founded 
a fashion. His name was William Morris. He rejected the contemporary 
world, would have nothing to do with the machine, and he attempted to 
rescue the rapidly perishing crafts from extinction. His influence grew slow¬ 
ly throughout the latter part of the nineteenth century. Dismissed at first 
as an “arty*’ crank, he became a leader of taste; and he inspired other 
gifted men to study and practise the crafts. 

Unfortunately, the chief effect of his influence was to turn taste back 
to the past. When discriminating people became aware of the ugliness of 
contemporary furniture they began to acquire things made in former ages; 
so the dealer in antiques began to flourish as he had never flourished before. 
A few artist-craftsmen followed Morris, and began to make furniture of 
original design, and of these Ernest Gimson and Sidney Barnsley were the 
most outstanding. They picked up the lost threads of English tradition, 
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Sideboard 

Original design by Webb for Morris, Marshall and Co., c. 1862 


which fashion had unravelled at the Restoration; they used the woods of 
the countryside, English oak and walnut, elm and yew, and Gimson settled 
down to work in Gloucestershire, making fine and usually very expensive 
things and acting, unconsciously, as a research worker in design. Both had 
been trained as architects, and were closely familiar with all the crafts 
concerned with building, some of which they practised. 
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A Cabinet in English Walnut 
Designed by Ernest Gimson 




























Gimson was himself a great executant craftsman, and the cabinets, side¬ 
boards and chests he made were often beautifully inlaid with ebony, bone, 
mother-of-pearl, and such woods as holly and cherry. He made rush-seated 
chairs with bobbin-turned spindles, ladder-backs and a new type of back 
consisting of three horizontal and two vertical members, within the outer 
frame. Such craftsmen did not fit into economic life. From the time Gimson 
came to London from Leicester, in 1886, when he was twenty-one, to his 
death in Gloucestershire in 1919, his work and his ideas about furniture¬ 
making and building were uninfluenced by the possibilities and limitations 
of commerce or industry. He made what he liked, and there were enough 
rich people alive with good taste to want what he made. 

Another furniture designer, who inherited an old-established business, 
and was boldly experimental inside the furniture trade, was Sir Ambrose 
Heal. He too owed a debt to William Morris; but as the work of Gimson 
and Barnsley had continuity with that of the mid-seventeenth century crafts¬ 
men, so did Hears work have continuity with the early nineteenth century. 
If taste had not declined in the Victorian period, some designer like Ambrose 









Heal might have succeeded Sheraton; for his work follows on naturally and 
easily after Sheraton’s designs, though it is wholly original in conception, 
making no concessions to classical taste. After the first world war, a de¬ 
signer and maker of original furniture named Gordon Russell followed the 
example of Gimson, and began to produce work in oak, cherry, yew and 
other country woods. His furniture also had an affinity with the mid-seven¬ 
teenth century, and was unmistakably English in character. 

Such men, all of them directly or indirectly inspired by William Morris, 
have preserved and extended in the twentieth century the vast heritage of 
British skill in furniture-making. The furniture manufacturing trade has 
not yet accomplished an agreeable transition from personal craftsmanship 
to machine-production, but it is outgrowing the imitative propensity that 
has for so long obliterated all hope of original experiment in design, and as 
fresh industrial techniques arise, and new synthetic materials are perfected, 
it may even outgrow the use of wood. Then will the ancient partnership 
of woodman and craftsman be dissolved, though the memory of the skill it 
has generated and sustained for so many centuries may long endure. 
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